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CHAPTER III. 
AT HOME. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Perkins' career had not been an astonishingly 
prosperous one. He had not done ill — but neither, on the other hand, 
had he done well. 


Success is comparative, consequently men’s views of it are different. 
Some are satisfied with a very small measure, others deem their 
object still unattained even when the bushel is full and running over. 


Success to one is a living of five hundred a year, with a pretty church 
to preach in, pleasant society near at hand, no poor, and a good 
house; to another, it is a fair salary, a semi-detached villa, a strip of 
garden containing a piece of grass about the size of a tablecloth, a 
piano purchased by instalments in the front parlour, a suite of walnut 
wood furniture covered with green rep, a dining-table, a set of spirit- 
decanters, and a cruet-frame, with various other articles too numerous 
to mention dispersed about the suburban mansion. 


To a third, success is compassed when he has got his sons out in the 
world, and his daughters married or engaged. Up to that point there 
may have been a struggle, but for the future he sees his way plain, 
and binds the laurels of victory round his brow; while to a fourth 
nothing short of a title seems satisfactory, nothing under a patent of 
nobility worth striving for. 


Success is what we make it for ourselves. The result of the social 
game, whether gain or loss, must depend, not on the opinions of 
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others, but upon the magnitude of the stake that we have placed upon 
the board; and, therefore, when | say that Mr. Perkins’ prosperity had 
been of the most moderate description, it must be borne in mind that | 
am gauging his condition by the ordinary conventional standard, 
rather than speaking of it as Mr. Perkins will be heard in due time to 
speak himself. 


According to his own idea, he stood before the world a living example 
of the comfortable position any individual willing to work hard may 
achieve without the assistance of a large money capital to start with. 
Lawrence Barbour’s notion was, however, widely different to this. Mr. 
Perkins became in due time a living example to him of how long a 
man 

may walk through existence without making anything of his 
opportunities; and, allowing for the over-hopefulness of youth, for its 
impatience at delay, for its proneness to ignore the possibility either of 
failure or obstacle, Lawrence's view of the matter was sensible 
enough. There can be no doubt that, had not Mr. Perkins been so 
easily contented his success would have been greater; but then, he 
might not have felt so happy. So there are two sides to that question 
also. 


He had worked hard, — like a horse in a mill, he was wont to declare, 
when he talked about himself, a calamity of not unfrequent 
occurrence. He had not been extravagant, he had not been 
ostentatious, he had not squandered his earnings; and yet, supposing 
Josiah Perkins had died, his estate would not have yielded five 
thousand pounds net. Is this success? Mr. Perkins thought so, and 
was a very well-contented man; who never had any qualms of 
conscience as to the honesty of the trade in which he had embarked; 
who never, or at least rarely, regretted having left the more legitimate 
branches of his profession in order to engage in others which were, to 
use a mild term, questionable. 


As the world goes, Josiah Perkins was a just and an honest man, and 
yet his trade was a lie, his business a delusion, every article he sent 
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out of his yard a sham. Never a better fellow breathed than the 
manufacturing chemist: he stood by his friends, he loved his wife and 
children, he never forsook the people he employed when sickness or 
death entered their doors; but still, as | have said, his mode of earning 
money was not strictly legitimate, for Mr. Perkins was less a 
manufacturing chemist than a manufacturing grocer. 


Had he not, however, been in the first instance a chemist, he could 
not as the years went by have turned grocer. 


Science, experience, practical knowledge, all these were brought to 
bear — not on perfecting valuable discoveries, but on producing all 
sorts of rubbish. Nutmegs that had never seen a foreign shore; coffee- 
berries that had never grown on a tree; arrowroot extracted from 
potatoes; rhubarb useless as a medicine; pepper-corns made out of 
molasses and peaflour; these were a few of the articles manufactured 
in Distaff Yard, and distributed thence through the length and breadth 
of England. 


Doubtless there is no such thing as adulteration now; our tea is all 
from China; there is no starch in our ground rice; our raisins are not 
besmeared with molasses; our vinegar is free from all suspicion of 
pyroligneous acid; no trace of barytes can be detected in calomel; the 
bark of the alder-tree is never decocted into quinine; glass flies are 
not sold for genuine cantharides. All the wine made in England is 
labelled “British,” and would not dream of appearing at table in cut 
decanters, still less of being solemnly poured into coloured and 
frosted glasses by stately footmen. Everything men and women eat 
and drink now is, of course, pure, and there are no profits made 
illegitimately at this present time; but in the days when Mr. Perkins did 
business due east, matters were differently managed; some chemists 
did not profess to be particular, and their customers were less 
particular still. 


If the grocers did well, the chemists did well too; if wages were good, 
and the poor flocked for little luxuries to the cheap shop in the main 
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street — ay, and for that matter to the dear shops, too — Mr. Perkins’ 
share of profits was satisfactory. 


If, on the contrary, coffees, and spices, and farinaceous articles were 
not in demand, the half-year’s balance in Distaff Yard was a thing to 
be wept over. 


What would ye have, reader? The world | is not all honest. There is 
knavery in the innocent country, as well as due east in London. 


When in a facetious and confidential mood, Mr. Perkins was wont to 
declare, “There is roguery in all trades except ours; ” and in the main, 
perhaps, Mr. Perkins was right. He | was no more a rogue to the 
grocer than the! thief is to the receiver. The latter knows the goods are 
stolen. The people who repaired for nutmegs made of bean-flour and 
grease, and coffee-berries made of bean-flour likewise, flavoured with 
coffee, knew precisely the nature of the articles they were buying. So 
far there was no deception, no roguery. 


“lam as honest as any man in London,” said the manufacturer. “I try 
to cheat nobody but the analytical chemists!” But then Mr. Perkins 
was continually trying to cheat those gentlemen; and it may safely be 
affirmed that he felt as proud of inventing any new process likely to 
delude them, as Watt did of his condensing steam-engine or Arkwright 
of his spinning-jenny. 


Into all these mysteries Lawrence Barbour was in due time to be 
initiated. As the years went by, he tried his hand at adulteration 
himself; but on that evening, when he walked from Mr. Perkins office 
into Mr. Perkins’ parlour, he had no more idea of the actual nature of 
the trade in which his relative was engaged, than you, reader, have of 
the best mode of extracting Prussian blue out of old boots and shoes. 


By the light of the gas-lamp burning in the yard, he could see that he 
had travelled far to find a very humble home, in a very strange place; 
yet he was not daunted — he would not have turned back if he could. 
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He had chosen; and having chosen, Lawrence Barbour was not the 
person to let obstacles affright him, to permit small discomforts to 
influence his decision. 


“My house is not quite so grand a one as Mallingford End,” remarked 
Mr. Perkins, as he led the way to his modest residence. 


“It is a long time since we lived at Mailingford End,” answered 
Lawrence, “and | did not expect to find a palace in Distaff Yard.” 


This reply, not being exactly the kind of observation Mr. Perkins 
expected, caused him to take rather a curious look backward towards 
his relative who followed him into the house, which was not much 
bigger than a good-sized packing-case. 


“| hope you'll make yourself at home,” said the chemist, hanging up 
his hat in the hall and motioning Lawrence to do the same; | and as he 
spoke he threw open a door to the right of the passage, and 
introduced the new comer to his family. 


Then for a moment Lawrence did receive a shock: such a small room, 
such a large family, such a paper, such furniture! He could scarcely 
help showing in his face some part of what was passing through his 
mind, and Mr. Perkins consequently volunteered the remark, that 
though the house wasn’t a castle, still they were heartily glad to see 
him in it, and would do their best to make him comfortable. , 


“And when you've made your fortune and have got Mallingford End 
back again, we will all go down and see you there, and talk about the 
night you first came to our little crib in Distaff Yard.” 


Lawrence Barbour laughed; the secret desire of his soul was to buy 
Mallingford End; but he was not going to proclaim that fact among 
these strange people. 


“| have a notion,” he answered, “that though the losing of Mallingford 
was an easy matter, it would prove a more difficult affair to gain the 
property once more. At any rate, that is not one of the tasks | have set 
myself,” and he shook hands with Mrs. Perkins, and, | the civility 
seeming to be expected of him, kissed a variety of children who were 
seated round the table, each with a cup of weak tea beside it, anda 
wedge of thick bread-and-butter in its hand. 


“Make yourself at home,” Mr. Perkins repeated, and Lawrence 
accordingly essayed to perform this feat by “drawing up to the table,” 
as Mrs. Perkins begged him to do, and accepting a cup of tea from 
her fair hands. 


Let me try to sketch that interior as it appeared to the stranger's eyes. 


A small room containing a large table, which left bare space for a 
dozen mahogany chairs, and a sofa covered with horsehair; there was 
an old-fashioned grate piled high with blazing coals; there were two 
windows, draped with faded crimson curtains; there were Mr. Perkins 
in his office-coat, brown in parts with coffee, white in others with 
beanflour, Mrs. Perkins, in a dark stuff dress, and five children, 
arrayed according to their age and sex in garments curiously 
fashioned, and evidently home-made — evidently, by reason of the 
bagginess of the nether habiliments of the little boys, and of the 
generally patchy appearance of the dresses of the girls. No one, 
looking even for the first time at the delft tea-service, at the children, 
and at Mrs. Perkins, could doubt the fact of the mistress of that 
household being a “capital manager,” who had in a cheap 
seamstress, who affected charwomen, who washed at home, who 
liked grubbing in the kitchen, who locked up even the mustard-pot, 
and who, having a general idea that success or ruin hung on the 
saving or using of an extra pound of sugar a week, tried to do her duty 
according to her light faithfully. 


While she was engaged in pouring out his tea, Lawrence employed 
himself in wondering where on earth Mr. Perkins had picked her up, 
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and when he had exhausted his astonishment on that subject, he 
directed his attention to the eldest child, a girl of ten, who, seated 
opposite to him, was staring with all her might at the new arrival. 


Miss Ada Perkins was one of those young ladies who would seem to 
be in great demand in creation, since nature turns them off by 
thousands; she was fair, she was fat, she had a broad face, a small 
nez retrousse, — not piquant in the least, but simply flat at the bridge 
and turned up towards the tip, — a large mouth, good teeth, light hair, 
in curls, of course, with perfectly azure eyes, that possessed a power 
of opening wider than any eyes Lawrence thought he had ever seen 
before. 


“Have you any more children?” asked the young man, thinking that 
some observation on Mr. Perkins’ small grapes would seem only 
polite under the circumstances. 


“Do you not think there are enough?” demanded Mr. Perkins, who was 
seated afar off on the sofa, stirring his tea at arm’s length from him; at 
which remark Mrs. Perkins laughed, and Miss Ada giggled. 


“There would be quite enough for me,” answered Lawrence; “but | did 
not know whether you... ” 


“Thank you,” interrupted Mr. Perkins; “it is no such easy work to feed, 
clothe, and educate five children that | should desire any more.” 


“You do not know anything about such matters, Mr. Barbour,” 
observed the lady; and once again Lawrence marvelled where his 
relative had picked her up, while Mr. Perkins answered for him — 


“Time enough — he has his life all to come yet — and his fortune to 
make, and his wife to find.” 


Whereupon Lawrence mentally registered a vow that he would never 
find one like Mrs. Perkins. 


At this juncture it suddenly occurred to the chemist to ask the young 
man whether he had dined, and upon Lawrence answering in the 
negative, Mr. Perkins became clamorous for cold meat. 


“I'll get you a chop in a minute,” said the mistress of the house — an 
offer which Lawrence won her eternal gratitude by declining. 


“We have supper at nine,” she went on; “but | am sure you must be 
hungry after your long journey. Let me get you a chop. Ada, run and 
tell Jane to... ” 


“Let me wait till supper, if you please, Mrs. Perkins,” interposed 
Lawrence. “I would rather wait, indeed, if you allow me. 


| have been feeding on London today, | think,” he went on; “at any 
rate, | know | have walked about till all appetite has gone,” and 
forthwith he plunged into the conversational abyss, and told them how 
he had come from the station, and asked about the places he had 
passed, and regretted the loss of his watch, which loss roused Mrs. 
Perkins’ keenest sympathies. 


“Was it gold? — dear, dear! — and oh, law! you don't say so — are 
you listening, Josiah? —enamelled and set with stones — | wonder 
you can talk quietly about it — it would have driven me mad to lose 
such a watch — look how the chain is cut,” and Mrs. Perkins poised 
the chain Lawrence took out of his waistcoat pocket in her hand, 
guessing at its weight and value. 


“Well, | never! it was a dear walk — what a pity you did not take a 
cab,” and the chain was exhibited to the children, who, open mouthed, 
contended for a sight of the gold, while Mr. Perkins, still seated on the 
sofa, looked at Lawrence, and tried to comprehend him. 


There are such things as instinctive antipathies, and Mr. Perkins felt in 
his heart that he did not, as he mentally phrased it, “cotton ” to the 
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new arrival. 


Why he did not care for the young man he could not have told; but the 
antipathy was none the less strong because he was unable to trace its 
origin. 


Mrs. Perkins, on the contrary, took a fancy to Lawrence, partly 
because he did not put the “house out” by taking that chop, partly 
because he had lost his watch, partly because he had had a watch to 
lose, and greatly because when she rose to leave the room he got up 
and opened the door for her to pass out. 


“A most genteel, well-bred young man,” she stated to Jane, in one of 
those moments of confidence that occur in the day of even managing 
mistresses, “and thoroughly at home already.” 


Which was true. Lawrence Barbour, seated on one side of the 
fireplace conversing with his relative, who now occupied a chair on 
the other, did feel thoroughly at home. Feeling at home is not always 
synonymous with feeling happy, so that is a part of the subject into 
which we need not enter at present. He talked, and Mr. Perkins 
talked, and the children disported themselves after a very quiet 
fashion (they were allowed to sit up for Supper in honour of the 
stranger’s arrival), and any person might have imagined that 
Lawrence had been an inmate of the house for the last dozen years. 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Perkins was “on household cares intent” (when, 
indeed, was Mrs. Perkins not intent on them?), and the chemist had 
ample opportunity afforded him for studying his companion’s 
character at his leisure. 


“You are not in the least like the lad | expected to see,” he said at last. 
“You are older, steadier, more manly, for your years, than | thought to 
find you. Do you resemble your father?” he asked, abruptly. 

“No,” answered Lawrence, who had a terrible knack of reading 
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people’s thoughts, and of replying to them, rather than to any form of 
spoken words. “Il am like my great grandmother. The Barbours were 
all handsome.” 


Upon receiving which piece of information Mr. Perkins broke out into a 
hearty fit of laughter. 


“| suppose your father did not feel uneasy about sending you off to 
London by yourself,” he remarked; “at any rate, if he did, he need not 
have done.” And Mr. Perkins laughed again. 


“Thank you for the compliment, if it be one,” said Lawrence, gravely; 
and as the door opened he inwardly thanked heaven also, at the 
prospect of getting something substantial to eat, for he was famished. 


“Long-wished-for come at last; isn’t it, Mr. Barbour?” said Mrs. 
Perkins, pointing to a chair beside her, which Lawrence, nothing; loth, 
took possession of. “Now | do hope you'll make yourself at home, 
and — oh, my goodness, Josiah! there is the bell, and it is Mr. 
Sondes, I’m positive. Now you'll see | Mr. Perkins’ partner,” she 
added, a confidential aside to Lawrence; and as she spoke, Mrs. 
Perkins drew up a little and settled herself in her chair, after the 
manner of a person who felt for the now comer no love, but much 
fear. 


Almost before Mrs. Perkins had finished telling Ada to put down her 
shoulders, and Alfred to take his fingers out of his mouth, and Jessica 
to leave off rolling the tumblers “directly;” the door opened, and gave 
admittance to a tall man, who came in leading a little girl by the hand. 


The assembled company Mr. Sondes honoured by a slight bow; 
Lawrence, being a stranger, he favoured with a surprised scrutiny. 
“That's the young man, is it?” he said, turning to Mr. Perkins; and 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, he told the newcomer that he 
hoped he would like London and business; after which speech he sat 
down on the chair nearest the door, and began to talk to Mr. Perkins 
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on the matter which had procured the pleasure of his company for 
Distaff Yard. 


“Won't you have a bite of supper, Mr. Sondes?” nervously inquired the 
lady of the house — “a bit of mutton, or a mouthful of cheese, or ” 


With a gesture almost of horror, the great man declined the proffered 
civility. “You know | never eat Supper, ma’am,” he said; “nor Olivine 
neither, thank you all the same.” And the little girl, at the words, 
looked shyly towards Mrs. Perkins, and in a low, sweet, timid voice 
added, “No thank you,” but made no movement to come forward and 
shake hands, or be kissed, or anything. Silently she stood by Mr. 
Sondes'’ side, till Ada, equal to that, or any occasion, slid off her chair, 
and going straight up to the little creature, began to embrace her. 


That was a performance Lawrence Barbour! never forgot: he laid 
down his knife and fork to contemplate it. 


For her years, Ada Perkins had the thickest legs of any child with 
whom he had ever been thrown into contact, further she had the 
clumsiest figure and the largest waist. 


The fresh arrival, on the contrary, was slight and fragile, and when 
Ada put her fat red arms about her neck, and went through a 
ceremony of kissing and stroking the new child, who submitted herself 
to the infliction with the air of a martyr, Lawrence could have laughed 
aloud. 


“Come with me, do,” Ada whispered, trying to lead her victim off 
captive, and Mr. Sondes chancing to pause in a sentence at this 
crisis, heard the entreaty, and released Olivine’s hand. “Come with 
me,” repeated Miss Perkins, and she led the little girl up towards 
Lawrence, and saying, ‘Speak to him, Olivine, that’s our cousin who 
has come to live with us,” covered not merely Miss Sondes, but also 
Lawrence, with unspeakable confusion. 


“She’s such a dear, she’s such a dear,” and Ada executed a miniature 
war dance round her, and kissed Olivine again —who 
unceremoniously wiped the kiss away next minute — and put her 
arms round her neck, and looked uglier all the time than Lawrence 
had ever thought it was possible for a child to look. 


“Will you shake hands with me?” he asked, and Olivine put out a little 
hand, and placed it shyly in his. 


“How are the cats, Olivine? ” inquired Mrs. Perkins, with an effort at 
seeming at ease, which signally failed. 


“They are very well, thank you,” and the child lifted a pair of lovely 
eyes — oh, lovely! — to her questioner’s face. 


“She has got two cats and a kitten,” explained Ada, and Lawrence 
sincerely pitied Mr. Perkins for owning a daughter with such a face 
and voice. 

“And | have a dog, and a parrot, and four rabbits, and a pair of doves,” 
added the child, taking courage, and addressing herself to Lawrence. 


“And the doves say cock-aroo, cock-aroo, all the day long, and the 
parrot calls himself prutty Poll, prutty Poll, that way,” mocked Miss 
Ada, opening her mouth wide, and settling her head down in her short 
neck, “and the rabbits go so” (making a feint of leaping), “and the dog 
comes down stairs bow-wow, wowwow,’ proceeded the young lady. 


“My dear.” It was Mr. Perkins who spoke, and Mrs. Perkins 
immediately desired her daughter to hush, while Mr. Sondes rising 
suggested that he and his partner should repair to the office.” 


“We are only keeping Mrs. Perkins from her supper,” he said, with 
what Mrs. Perkins called that spiteful sneer of his; “and he knows as 
well Josiah never gets a comfortable meal in the day but this, as you 
do, | was going to say, only that you don’t Know it. But, however, he 
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does know it, and two nights out of the three in he walks, and takes 
him away from his hot chop, or steak, or roast, as the case may be. | 
should like to give him a piece of my mind, | should,” and Mrs. 
Perkins, who would sooner have marched off to Buckingham Palace, 
and given the Queen a piece of that undesirable commodity, 
proceeded to “cover down” her husband’s supper in an access of 
virtuous indignation. 


“Because he’s the monied man he thinks we are all dirt,” Mrs. Perkins 
was proceeding, when she caught Lawrence's glance, which fled 
swiftly from her to the little girl. 


“Bless you, we never mind what we say before her” exclaimed Mrs. 
Perkins; “do we Olivine? ” 


“No,” answered the child, plaintively; but she raised her eyes to 
Lawrence’s with a look which had she been older he would have 
translated into — 


“| wish they did.” 


“You see, he never pumps and she never leaks,” explained the lady, 
with elegant terseness; “that is one thing I'll say for Mr. Sondes; if he 
is scornful he is not mean; he does not go behind your back asking 
questions and encouraging spies, though often as not | think he is so 
careless because he fancies we are not worth being curious about. 
Well, the Lord is the judge of us all, both great and small,” finished 
Mrs. Perkins, a little irrelevantly, as it seemed to Lawrence, who was 
beginning to think that his relations made him feel very much at home 
indeed. 


“Will you tell me your name?” he said, turning to the child, who 
answered with that sweet gravity which seemed so charming — 


“Olivine Sondes.” 


“Olivine — how singular, how pretty! It is almost as pretty as you are.” 


“Well, I'm sure; what would your uncle say to that if he was here! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, while Ada performed another pas seul, and 
laughed and giggled till Lawrence could have choked her. 


“| shall be the death of that brat, to a certainty, ” he thought to himself; 
but his further reflections were cut short by the entrance of Mr. 
Sondes, who, saying, “Now, Olivine— good night, Mrs. Perkins,” took 
the little girl into custody once again, and was departing without 
further leave-taking when, remembering Lawrence, he requested the 
young man to “step this way for a moment.” 


Greatly wondering, Lawrence walked into the hall, where, under the 
gas-light, Mr. Sondes surveyed him at his leisure. 


He looked him all over, up and down, from his head to his boots, from 
his boots up to the hair of his head again. 


Then — “You'll do,” said Mr. Perkins’ senior partner, the proprietor of 
many shares, of numerous houses, and of that sugar refinery in 
Goodman's Fields, already mentioned — “you'll do,” and he held out 
two fingers, which civility Lawrence, as in duty bound, thankfully 
accepted. 


“Let me see you at Stepney,” proceeded the autocrat, and Lawrence 
bowed acquiescence. 


To have heard Mr. Sondes’ tone, anyone might have supposed that 
Stepney was Carlton Terrace, and the senior partner a peer of the 
realm; indeed, in his ignorance of London, the new comer fancied 
Stepney must be some very fashionable locality, and Mr. Sondes a 
millionnaire at the least. 


“Don't forget, Perkins. | wish him to come over,” the head of the firm 
repeated; and Mr. Perkins looked both surprised and nettled as he 
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answered, “I will not forget; he shall go to you.” Having received which 
assurance, Mr. Sondes departed, satisfied. 


“That was more than he ever said to me,” remarked Mr. Perkins, as 
he and Lawrence walked slowly back, after seeing Mr. Sondes safely 
out of Distaff Yard. 


“Now | wonder — | really do ” — and at this point the manufacturing 
chemist paused, having found at last a product which it puzzled him to 
analyse — “whatever he can want with you.” 


“It is natural that a master should wish to see his servant, is it not P” 
asked Lawrence; and this matter-of-fact solution of the enigma so 
astonished Mr. Perkins that he did not recover from his surprise 
during the whole of the evening. 


“So, he’s gone at last!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, when they re-entered 
the parlour. “Anybody, to see the airs he gives himself, would think we 
were all his servants.” 


“This young man says Mr. Sondes is his master,” observed the 
chemist, indicating Lawrence. 


“And so he is, and so, for that matter, are you. | have come here to do 
what | am told, to learn what you can teach me. We may as well call 
things by their right names; and if | am not your servant, and if you 
and Mr. Sondes are not my masters, | do not understand English, that 
is all.” 


“There are not many Londoners who would care to speak such very 
plain English, then,” answered Mr. Perkins; “and from all | have heard 
about the family, | certainly never expected to listen to it out of the 
mouth of one of the Barbours of Mallingford. You must be very 
different from the rest of your people, | take it.” 


“If more of my people had been like me, perhaps the Barbours might 
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never have lost Mallingford,” retorted Lawrence; on receiving which 
reply Mr. Perkins opined that some day he should understand his 
kinsman better, and his kinsman understand him. 


“| want to do the best | can for you,” he said. 


“And | will do the best | can for you,” Lawrence answered, and 
involuntarily almost his heart went out towards this plain, business 
man, for whom he had conceived a great respect and liking. 


“Then don't let there be anything more about servant and master 
between you and me,” said Mr. Perkins, grasping his kinsman’s 
proffered hand. “We will work together if we can, and I'll teach you all | 
know; and | hope you will succeed no worse than | have done.” 


After the children were dispatched to their innocent slumbers — after 
even Miss Ada had (with much difficulty) been induced to relieve 
society of her presence — after the supper things had been removed 
by Jane —after Mrs. Perkins had retired for the night— the chemist 
and Lawrence sat talking together for hours, about Mallingford, about 
Distaff Yard, about London and business, and the money which can 
be made in business. 


As a matter of course, Mr. Sondes’ name | would obtrude itself 
occasionally, and at last Lawrence asked some question about the 
senior partner, which led on to the further inquiry as to what sort of 
woman his wife was supposed to be. 


“He never had a wife,” answered Mi. Perkins; at which piece of 
intelligence his companion looked aghast and murmured — 


“That little girl...” 


“Olivine. She’s not his child at all; she is his niece; and a queer, old- 
fashioned little witch is that same Miss Olivine. They are both alone in 
the world, and they live alone together in a great house over at 
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Stepney, where there is a staircase so wide you could drive a coach 
and four down it, and a hall so large you could turn the horses round. 


Ay, now, that is a singular establishment if you like; and there is a sad 
story hanging to it also. Mr. Sondes had a brother, a clergyman, and 
wherever they met her | don’t know, but they both did meet Olivine’s 
mother in some place, and both fell in love with her at the same time; 
but she fell in love with the parson. She had a fortune, and people 
said while she was fond of him he was fond of her money. Anyhow, 
they married, and a wretched life he led her, if all accounts be true. He 
drank, and he beat her; and though they had lots of children they all 
died when they were babies, all excepting this Olivine, who was bora 
in the big house where she is now. | remember the night she came 
into the world better than | can remember last night. Mr. Sondes sent 
for me in a great hurry, and bade me bring one of those great west- 
end doctors back as fast as ever | could. 


"| don’t care what the fee is,’ he said, only, tell him the lady is dying.’ 
" Lady,’ | repeated, what lady? 


"It's Olivine — it’s my brother’s wife — she was forced to leave him, 
he treated her so shamefully; and she has come to me; and the fool | 
have got in from the neighbourhood says she can’t get over it,’ — and, 
if you believe me, he began sobbing like a girl. 


"Well | went, and | brought back the great man; and before the next 
morning this child was born, but the mother was dead. | should not 
care to witness another scene like that,” Mr. Perkins proceeded, after 
a pause. 


“Had she been his own wife fifty times over he could not have gone on 
worse, and then all at once he settled down into the man you see him 
now. The child has never been away from him since her birth. He 
won't send her to school — ho won't let her have any companions — 
he won't get her a governess — he teaches her everything himself, 
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and takes her out with him wherever he can.” 
"But her father,” suggested Lawrence. 


"Oh! he died abroad; there is no one to meddle between Mr. Sondes 
and his niece now, and | confess | should like to see the person who 
would try to meddle,” added Mr. Perkins. "It is a strange mystery to 
me,” went on the chemist, "how it happens that so often men can’t 
marry the women they want, and women marry men who make them 
wretched,” — and he looked straight into the fire, which was now 
burning low in the grate as he spoke, while Lawrence fell to marvelling 
whether the office coat and the business manner of his companion 
covered any romance, whether Mrs. Perkins had been "first love,” or 
love at all, whether — but here the chemist struck in — 


“Some men when they cannot get what they want, take what they can 
get. Mr. Sondes has not done that, and | think it would be a wonderful 
woman who could induce him to marry now;” having finished which 
statement, Mr. Perkins rose, and, saying it was time they were 
thinking of getting to bed, led the way to a small room at the back of 
the house, where he once again expressed a hope that Lawrence 
would make himself at home. "I sent after your luggage, and there it is 
all right,” he added, pointing to his kinsman’s belongings; if you want 
anything, don’t be backward about asking for it, and sleep on in the 
morning till | give you a call. No need for you to turn out at six till you 
get used to the ways of the place.” And Mr. Perkins departed; but he 
returned again in a minute, and, putting his head round the door, said, 
“By-the-by, does not Mr. Alwyn, of Alwyn and Allison, own Mallingford 
End now? ” 


"Yes,” replied Lawrence, "and a confounded snob he is, too.” 
"He does business with Mr. Sondes.” 


"He may do business with Lucifer, if he likes, for all | care,” retorted 
the young man, in a tone which told how much he did care about the 
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matter. 


"Ay, that shows what friends and capital joined can do for a man,” said 
Mr. Perkins. 


“He is as rich as a Jew.” 


"And as insolent as a Christian,” finished Lawrence. "Look here, Mr. 
Perkins,” he went on, "| hate Mr. Alwyn, and | hate his daughter, and | 
hate every man, woman, and child | ever saw enter his gates; not,” he 
added, "that | have spoken to the fellow twice in my life.” 


"That is a pity,” answered the chemist, regarding the question from a 
purely commercial point of view, "for he could make a man of you.” 


"| hope to be one without his assistance,” said Lawrence shortly; and 
when Mr. Perkins left him, he sat down on his box, and looked over 
the prospects of his new life. 


Many a time, subsequently, he recalled that first night in London, and 
the projects that had filled his brain. Many a time afterwards he could 
see a lad full of youth, and health, and hope, sketching out the story of 
his existence. 


He had thrown off his coat and waistcoat, and in his shirt sleeves 
fought the fight of years mentally. He learned, he worked, he battled, 
he conquered, sitting there all alone in his little chamber! He recalled 
the events of the day — could it be only one day? He thought about 
his new home, and his new relations; about Distaff Yard, and Mr. 
Sondes; about his walk through London; about his father and brother; 
about Olivine, and Olivine’s mother; about that large house in 
Stepney; and then he went to bed, and lay thinking through the 
darkness, till at length, worn out and exhausted, he fell fast asleep. 


(To be continued). 


[Once a Week, Jan. 13, 1866. 
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